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EDITORIALS 


ATOMIC —It may be significant, or it may be confusing, but 
POWER at any rate it is an example of the tremendous 

scope and broad application of the atomic discov- 
ery that news arrived this week in the same mail, one report 
telling of the testing of processed foods under atomic attack 
and the other calling attention to the possibilities of radiation 
sterilization of foods that will be considered at the annual 
Institute of Food Technologists Convention in Columbus this 
coming June—On the one hand, tests to discover how processed 
foods will stand up under bombardment by the atom—on the 
other, the “noble experiment” in the hope of finding a new and 
better process from the same source. 

As everyone knows by now, canned, frozen and glass packed 
foods were exposed to the explosion in Nevada on May 5th in 
just about every conceivable circumstance: on the surface of 
the desert floor to test fall-out effects; on shelves and cup- 
boards and on the floors of kitchens and basements of test 
structures; in emergency shelters; in industrial type structures 
for testing the foods under condition of retail storage and 
handling; and in shallow trenches near enough to the explosion 
to test radioactivity in the absence of blast effect—in all, at 
about 18 different locations ranging from ground zero all the 
way up to 15,000 feet, cased and uncased. 


It will be some time of course before a full report of the 
Nevada tests is available. Between now and then, and the 
then may be measured in terms of years possibly, we are told, 
all of us will be doing a good bit of hoping and no doubt guess- 
ing too. The post blast report published in the NCA Informa- 
tion Letter of May 7 and referring to all types of containers 
had this to say: 


“From observations made within six hours after the atomic 
blast of May 5, it can be stated with considerable assurance that 
the test foodsuffs would be suitable for emergency feeding. In 
residential structures, 4700 feet from ground zero, commercially 
packaged foods came through the tests relatively better than 
the houses in which they were stored, and were found substan- 
tially free of radioactivity. Food products in physically intact 
packages were found acceptable for use. Failure of packages 
was due largely to gross dislodgement from cupboards or from 
lying missiles. There was no bursting by blast over-pressures. 
Generally the containers stored in basements faired better than 
hose in cabinets. There are no reports yet on results obtained 
loser to the blast.” 


Radiation sterilization of food, the ’’noble experiment” in food 
reservation, will receive the attention of the experts at the 
jth Annual Meeting of the Institute of Food Technologists, 
‘une 12-16, 1955, at Columbus, Ohio. 

“The ancient quest”, says an I.F.T. release, “for a preserva- 
i on method which will’ retain throughout storage the natural 
color, fresh flavor, and original texture characteristics of foods 
i. on full swing in the industrial and government laboratories 
of the Nation.” 


The Technologists will hear from such leading experts on the 
s bject as Bernard E. Proctor and his associates at M.I.T.; 
E. Brownell and H. A. Harlin of the University of Michigan; 
A brecht, Gunning and Parker of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
logy; Lt. Colonel Belmont S. Evans, Jr., and Dr. R. G, Tischer 
0: the Quartermaster Food and Container Institute. Dr. C. 


— 
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Glenn King of the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., and Drs. G. M. 
Dack and R. O. Wagenaar of the Food Research Institute, who 
incidentally have been experimenting on Clostridium botulinum 
spores, the toughest known to food scientists. 


Concerning the possibilities of these experiments, the I.F.T. 
release had this to say: 


“At present there are more limiting factors than promising 
possibilities—but these are pioneer days in the radiation era. 
Extensive exploratory research is under way, much of it being 
organized under a program initiated by the Quartermaster Re- 
search and Development Division and directed by the Quater- 
master Food and Container Institute for the Armed Forces, 
Chicago. 


“Current status of radiation sterilization, highly generalized, 
is: High voltage cathode rays will sterilize a wide yariety of 
foods in a matter of seconds. At high levels, however, undesir- 
able changes in color, flavor, and odor occur in most foods. The 
inactivation of enzymes requires more exposure than do the 
microorganisms that are the common causes of food spoilage. 
Clostridium botulinum, the most dreaded of the organisms at- 
tacking foods, requires varying dosages according to type, but 
all dosages are on the extreme side. Nutritional effects are not 
as yet fully assessed but the picture is not too dark on the 
basis of preliminary returns.” 


“. .. For those expecting an answer to the question: How far 
is radiation sterilization from the goal of commercial use?, 
the candid answer would have to be expressed in terms of 
years. But the most exciting part of a research venture is the 
pioneering period—and that is the story that will be told at 
Columbus in June.” 


ATOMIC = —Other news on the atomic food front is con- 
GUINEA _ tained in the Army announcement this week that 
PIGS 9 volunteer conscientious objectors will become 

the first human beings to go on an atomic diet. 
The announcement came from Quartermaster General K. L. 
Hastings, testifying before a joint atomic energy subcommittee. 
The 9 guinea pigs are members of the Mennonite Church of the 
Rocky Mountain Area. Tests will be conducted at the Army 
Medical Nutrition Laboratory in Denver. Volunteers will be 
given a 2 to 3 months diet on irradiated food, previously tested 
in toxicity studies with animals. The Army is said to be spend- 
ing $5,000,000 on the research and by 1958 hopes to have a 
pilot plant in operation which will process 1,000 tons of food 
a month. 


Roughly speaking, that volume is equivalent to about 85,000 
cases of 303’s. So it wouldn’t make a great deal of sense to 
start junking that process kettle yet awhile. Also, it’s doubt- 
ful that many processors will be found with the capital of the 
Quartermaster. All eyes will be on this new and exciting pro- 
cess for a long time to come. The canning industry above all 
others will be lending its support, moral and financial, to these 
research workers. For when and if the process is made com- 
mercially possible, this industry will be on the ground floor 
ready, willing and able to carry on the tradition of progress 
in the food industry. 


WASHINGTON 


Revised Pea Grades Issued 


The long awaited and debated revised 
U. S. Standards for Grades of Canned 
Peas were issued by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service on May 9, effective 
May 13. The standards supersede those 
which have been in effect since 1942. 
First proposal to revise these was issued 
on January 1, 1954. After more than a 
year’s study by Government and indus- 
try, AMS issued a second proposal on 
March 14 of this year. The “Canning 
Trade” regrets that it is unable to pro- 
vide the complete summary of the re- 
vised standards in this issue. This is so 
because there are no copies available at 
this writing (Thursday, May 12). They 
are expected to be published in the Fed- 
eral Register of Friday, May 13, and the 
summary will appear in next weeks issue 
of this publication. The USDA Press 
Release issued on May 9 is passed along 
to readers herewith: 

“The revision changes in some respects 
the salt brine solutions for use in evalu- 
ating the maturity-tenderness factor. 
Provision is made for use of only two 
different brine solutions for each cut off 
point instead of three brines as provided 
in the old standards. Different strength 
brines for different sizes of peas have 
been eliminated. 


“Changes are made in the definition of 
defects. Tolerances for spotted or other- 
wise discolored peas are unchanged. A 
small tolerance is provided in Grade A 


for harmless’ extraneous’ material 
whereas no tolerance was provided in 
the old standard. Harmless extraneous 
material has been more clearly defined 
and is determined on a net contents basis 
in Grade A and Grade B to facilitate ap- 
plication of the standards. The tolerance 
for harmless extraneous material per- 


mitted in Grade C remains the same as 


in the old standard which is determined 
on a percent by count basis and in line 
with the Food and Drug Administration 
Standard of Quality. 

“The color requirements are changed 
to permit evaluation on the basis of ap- 
pearance of the peas with respect to 
tenderness and to peas that detract from 
the overall color appearance whereas 
color under the old standard was evalu- 
ated on the basis of uniformity of color 
only. 

“The grade designations U. S. Grade 
A or U. S. Fancy; U. S. Grade B or 
U. S. Extra Standard; U. S. Grade C or 
U. S. Standard, and Substandard remain 
the same as in the old standard. 


“The minimum score requirements are 
set at 90 points for Grade A, 80 points 
for Grade B, and 70 points for Grade C 
whereas in the old standard these mini- 
mum scores were set at 90, 75, and 60 
point requirements. The range of score 
points for each quality factor has been 
changed in some respects to more nearly 
reflect the importance of each factor.” 


Tri-States on Robinson Patman 


The following Bulletin was sent to all 
members of the Tri-State Packers’ Asso- 
ciation on May 11: 


“We have just had an indication that 
brokers are writing you direct concern- 
ing your action and that of your Associ- 
ation on the Robinson-Patman Act 
Legislation now in Congress. 

“You may want to tell them the fol- 
lowing: 

“This was discussed with the dele- 
gates of our four states who attended 
the annual breakfast Legislative meet- 
ing in Washington on April 15th of this 
year by your Legislative Committee; 

“The following resume of the Associa- 
tion stand was reproduced (page 2 of 
release of April 22, 1955), along with 
our other comments on other subjects, 
and sent direct to all Senators and Con- 
gressmen of the four states for their 
information and files; 


“ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


“In view of attempts being made to 
change the existing Robinson-Patman 


Act, this Association requests that the 
effectiveness and strength of the present 
Act be guarded closely and not weakened 
in any way which would prove detri- 
mental to our security and ability to do 
business.” 


“We have had replies from about 75 
percent (list in release of May 6, 1955) 
of them thanking us for the information 
which they say they will take under con- 
sideration and advisement whenever 
such legislation comes before them. 


“We have several times in_ recent 
legislative bulletins and letters, asked all 
members to contact, directly, their local 
delegates to discuss their views on these 
specific subjects and to ask for the neces- 
sary support for such views. 

“Tt is most important that individual 
packers make this personal contact to 
effectively influence your own legislator. 

“We call this action to your attention 
again, hoping it may help you in answer- 
ing any questions which may come to 
you.” 


GULF PACKERS TO USE 
NET WEIGHT ON LABEL 


On April 4 of this year (Canning 
Trade April 18), Food and Drug Com- 
missioner George P. Larrick ruled that 
it is unnecessary for canned oysters to 
bear a drained weight declaration. Gulf 
oyster packers meeting in New Orleans 
on April 21 approved the followir.g reso- 
lution: 


RESOLVED: That in acco.dance with 
the interpretation issued by Mr. Geo. P. 
Larrick, Commissioner of Food & Drugs 
and dated April 4, 1955, and published in 
Federal Register April 9, 1955; (20 F. R. 
2304), the weight declaration on canned 
oysters packed in the Gulf area including 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama be 
made on the basis of the entire contents 
of the can in place of the drained weight 
declaration heretofore used. 


RESOLVED FURTHER: That as 
based on an investigation of the oysters 
canned in the Gulf area, the industry 
standard for the net fill (net contents) 
of canned oysters be and hereby is estab- 
lished as follows: 


Existing Standard 


Can Size of Drained New Standard of 

Weight Per Can Net Contents 
211 x 300 4.66 ozs. 8 ozs. 
211 x 400 6.43 ozs. 11 ozs. 
307 x 113 4.17 ozs. 7 ozs. 
202 x 204 


2.84 ozs. 5 ozs. 


and that the specific drained weight of 
oysters as promulgated as standard un- 
der the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act and listed in above table shall con- 
tinue to be observed by all Gulf oyster 
packers even though the drained weight 
declaration is not shown on the label. 


RESOLVED FURTHER: That all Gulf 
oysters shall henceforth show the net 
weight on the labels either as “net 
weight ... ounces” or “net contents... 
ozs.”, or in a similar manner; That op- 
tionally the applicable drained weight 
may be shown on the label in addition 
to the net weight declaration; That in 
order to provide an orderly transition 
period even though all labels printed in 
the future shall show the net contents, 
all existing labels showing the drained 
weight only may be used up until the 
stocks of such labels are exhausted. 


RESOLVED FURTHER: That this 
day of April 21, 1955, be set as the daic 
for adoption of these standards; That 
a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the Dept. of Health, Education & We!- 
fare, Food & Drug Administration, 
Washingtor., D. C., and New Orleans, 
La.; That wide and thorough publicity 
be given to these new standards. 
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NCA Summarizes Antitrust 
Report 


PART | of NCA’s Summary of the Report of the Attorney 
General’s National Committee to Study 
Antitrust Laws 


On March 31, 1955, there was pre- 
sented to Attorney General Brownell the 
report of a 60-man Committee appointed 
by him in July, 1953, at the request of 
President Eisenhower, to make “a 
thoughtful and comprehensive study of 
our antitrust laws.” The co-chairmen of 
this Committee were Stanley N. Barnes, 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Antitrust Division, and S. Chester- 
field Oppenheim, professor of law, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School. Mem- 
bers of the Committee included lawyers 
representing all types and sizes of busi- 
ness, law professors, and economists, all 
of whom were selected as specialists in 
the antitrust field. No member of ‘the 
Committee was picked as a representa- 
tive of any particular industry, section 
of the economy, or law firm. The aim 
was to bring together a group of com- 
petent experts in the antitrust field who 
would reflect interacting views on all 
issues of antitrust policy. 


The 393-page report, filed by the Com- 
mittee after almost two years of inten- 
sive deliberation, covers the entire field 
of antitrust policy and enforcement. It 
deals with eight major antitrust areas: 
Unreasonable restraints of trade and 
monopoly under the Sherman Antitrust 
Act: the impact of the American anti- 
trust laws upon foreign trade and the 
operations of American companies 
abroad; the legality of mergers; anti- 
rust policy in distribution; patent anti- 
rust problems; exemptions from anti- 
‘ust coverage, i.e., regulated industries 
ich as railroads and airlines, organized 
bor, agricultural cooperatives; the 
‘onomic indicia of competition and mono- 
ly; and antitrust administration and 
‘forcement by the Department of Jus- 
ce and the Federal Trade Commission. 


The principal conclusions and recom- 
endations of the Committee are sum- 
arized below with particular emphasis 
on those portions of the report which 
e of more immediate interest to can- 
rs. In context, the report is a fairly 
cialized and technical examination of 
‘tutory texts, court proceedings and 
disions, and the historical development 
o’ the antitrust laws. Discussion of 
exch subject is interrelated and many of 
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the Committee’s recommendations are in- 
terdependent. Nevertheless, an effort 
will be made to summarize each of the 
Committee’s conclusions and recommen- 
dations in non-legal language. 


Over-all, the Committee was unani- 
mous in endorsing the basic American 
antitrust policy against any form of 
monopolizing, price fixing, controlling 
production, or restraining trade. In its 
approach to each specfic problem, the 
Committee took as its guide the premise 
that it is the function of the antitrust 
laws to foster and to protect free and 
open competition in every line of busi- 
ness acitivity. 


THE SHERMAN ACT 


The basic antitrust law is the Sher- 
man Act which prohibits both unreason- 
able restraints of trade and monopoly 
or attempts to monopolize. As to the 
former, the Committee recommended that 
the courts apply what has come to be 
called the “rule of reason,” turning the 
legality of business conduct collectively 
carried on by two or more businessmen 
(whether they are competitors, or buyers 
and sellers) upon an examination of 
whether the conduct criticized in fact 
restrains trade. 


The Committee endorsed the judicially 
developed rules that certain forms of 
conduct are on their face sufficiently re- 
strictive as to constitute per se or auto- 
matic violations. These include agree- 
ments to fix prices or to control produc- 
tion, and boycotts. 


Whether other types of contracts or 
agreements violate the Sherman Act, e.g., 
territorial dealer franchises, was recom- 
mended to be made dependent upon their 
actual effect on competition. The Com- 
mittee further recognized that arrange- 
ments between parent companies and 
wholly-owned subsidiaries were not il- 
legal, insofar as they represented the 
operations of a single business enter- 
prise, but that the use of subsidiary com- 
panies affords no insulation from the 
antitrust laws. 


Comparable or identical conduct, in 
pricing or merchandising, by competitors 
—so-called “conscious parallel action”— 


was recognized as possible circumstan- 
tial evidence of illegal agreement but 
ceemed not of itself to be illegal since in 
a highly competitive industry competi- 
tion might well cause this same result. 


As to Section 2 of the Sherman Act, 
which prohibits monopoly or attempts to 
monopolize, the Committee suggested 
that size is an earmark of monopoly 
power but must always be viewed in the 
market context of the particular busi- 
ness. A monopoly position in a market, 
the report suggests, is not always equiv- 
alent to deliberate monopolization but its 
legality is dependent upon how such 
power was acquired, maintained, or used. 
In its comprehensive analysis of the 
operation of the Sherman Act in this 
monopoly area, the Committee recom- 
mended that the legality of any percent- 
age command of a market would vary 
from industry to industry, and concluded 
that where a company had a monopoly 
position the burden should be upon it to 
show that its position has resulted so/ely 
from superior skill, superior products, 
natural advantages (including accessi- 
bility to raw materials or markets), 
economic or technological efficiency ( in- 
cluding scientific research), low margirs 
of profit permanently maintained with- 
out discrimination, or a lawful license 
such as a patent or governmental fran- 
chise. 


With respect to the Sherman Act the 
Committee made no recommendations for 
legislative change but urged vigorous en- 
forcement; the continuance of the per se 
rule against price fixing, production con- 
trols, and division of markets; and the 
application of the “rule of reason” to 
other types of agreements, such as exclu- 
sive dealer franchises. It recommended 
against courts finding conspiracy among 
wholly owned subsidiary corporations 
run as a single enterprise, or finding 
illegal agreement merely because every- 
one in the same industry does business 
in the same fashion, or because of mem- 
bership in a trade association. 


As to monopoly, the Committee rec- 
ommended that the courts carefully de- 
fine the relevant market so as to include 
all realistic substitute products, the mea- 
surement of market position in the con- 
text of a particular industry, and the 
enforcement of the antimoponoly prohibi- 
tion so as not to impair business effi- 
ciency. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


With respect to the operation of the 
American antitrust laws on companies 
doing business abroad, the Committee 
urged that the Sherman Act apply to all 
situations where agreements with for- 
eign competitors result in substantial 
anticompetitive effect either on American 
domestic business or on American for- 
cign commerce. It urged that the defi- 
nition of commerce be construed broadly 
to include not only the importation and 
exportation of finished products but also 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Some Provisions and Implications 
of the Pesticide Residue 


Tolerances 


The Federal Register (Canning Trade, 
March 21, 1955) sets forth the regula- 
tions on pesticide tolerance which be- 
come effective 90 days from the date 
published (March 11, 1955). It may well 
be noted that raw agricultural commodi- 
ties are interpreted to include meat, milk 
and feeds as well as fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The Tolerances published are based on 
the FDC hearings of 1950. Non-appear- 
ance of a tolerance for a pesticide men- 
tioned in the lists of March 11 simply 
means that an understanding will have 
to be reached in the near future. Under 
the provisions of the pesticide amend- 
ment (Miller Bill) to the Food, Drugs & 
Cosmetic Act of 1938 safe tolerances 
must be established by July 22, 1955, for 
pesticides which leave residues in or on 
raw food crops. Sulfur, lime, and lime- 
sulfur are the only common unregulated 
materials. The regulations include many 
substances — fungicides, weed-killers, 
fruit thinners, etc., hitherto without 
tolerances. Information from the com- 
mittee working on tolerances indicated 
that grain fumigants and some antibio- 
tics will be regulated. 


Processed foods manufactured from 
raw agricultural commodities bearing 
residues will not be considered illegal 
(from the standpoint of poisonous resi- 
dues) if: 

1. The residues have been removed to 
the extent possible in good manufactur- 
ing practices; and 

2. The concentration of the pesticide 
residue, in the preserved or processed 
food when it is ready to eat, is no greater 
than the tolerance permitted on the raw 
agricultural commodity. 

A confusing point in explaining toler- 
ances is that tolerances apply only to 
health hazards. We need, however, to 
keep in mind that a pesticide may bring 
about off-flavors, etc. These off-flavors 
are considered as adulterants and prod- 
ucts showing off-flavor are considered 
adulterated even though the residue 
demonstrable by chemical means is below 
tolerance. 

The general and widespread nature of 
the regulation necessary is illustrated 
by the seizure of 4 cars of Michigan 
grain because of the presence of mercury 
and by the incident editorialized in 
Prepared by the Departments of Entomology, 


Botany and Plant Pathology and Horticulture 
Michigan State College 


“Feedstuffs” February 26, 1955. This 
last instance came about when a large 
Minnesota poultry raiser bought and fed 
corn treated with “Arasan” to his flock 
of 75,000 laying hens with the result 
that his egg production was crippled. 
Both episodes resulted from mixing sur- 
plus seed treated grain with clean grain. 

The most common sense guide in deal- 
ing with the various angles of the toler- 
ance question is to READ the package 
label. Labels must give dosage; pests 
controlled; crops on which the pesticide 
may be used; and the time that should 
elapse between the last pesticide applica- 
tion and harvest. 

We must keep in mind: 


1. To use only those pesticides labeled 
accepted for use on the commodity to 
be treated. 


2. To follow directions for safe use 
and to avoid “doubling up” on dosage 
and applications too close to harvest. 

3. To consider the possibility that 
pesticides in the same class—e.g. chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbons as DDT, chlordane, 
and BHC, may bring about a residue 
problem by addition because quantitative 
chemical methods for distinguishing be- 
tween all related compounds are un- 
available. 

It is difficult to record all of tne ac- 
cepted labeled pesticide and other regu- 
lated chemicals. There are provisions in 
the Miller Bill for consideration of new 
chemicals and reconsideration of those 
previously processed. We may expect 
changes from time to time as a result 
of these provisions. 


PERMISSIBLE RESIDUES 

(April 1, 1955) 

Pesticide chemicals fall 
classes at present: 


I. Not considered poisonous or deleter- 
ious: sulfur, lime and lime-sulfur. 

II. Without hazard to man when used 
according to standard agricultural pro- 
cedures for treating crops. 


Please note: Standard dosage rates do 
not include the doubling or otherwise 
sharp increase of the amount of chemical 
applied per acre. Usually when farmers 
or other people apply excessive amounts 
of pesticides, something is wrong with 
the timing, application, machinery ad- 
justment, wind velocity, temperature, 
deterioration of the chemical or the 
wrong pesticides, etc., for the problem. 


into five 


The presently listed chemicals in this 
group are: (Ed. Please refer to March 
21 issue Canning Trade). 


III. Chemicals upon which tolerances 
have been set. It should be noted that 
the tolerance indicated in this article for 
any given material does not say how that 
material should be used to avoid exces- 
sive residues. For example, DDT (resi- 
due 7 p.p.m.) must be applied at least 
30 days before harvest of fruits and 
vegetables to avoid unwarranted resides 
while with parathion, 7 times less per- 
missible residue (residue 1 p.p.m.), must 
be applied 14 days before harvest. 

Please note: Generally, emulsions and 
oil-base treatments of the same insecti- 
cide will have longer lasting residues 
than wettable powders and dusts. 


(Ed. For list of materials and toler- 
ances for various commodities, please 
refer to C. T. March 21, 1955.) 


IV. Pesticide and other’ regulated 
chemicals for which there is no allowable 
tolerance on fruits and vegetables at 
harvest. This is also true for forage, 
grain and other crops used for food for 
livestock or humans. Pesticides in this 
group should be used according to direc- 
tions on the label. Any deviation from 
label instructions may result in products 
subject to seizure. 


(Please refer to March 21 issue C.T.) 


V. Pesticide and other regulated chemi- 
cals which have not received a tolerance 
classification and listed in this group. 
Other materials such as_ malathion, 
endrin, etc., are not listed because they 
have not yet been legally processed 
which must be done before tolerances are 
set. As information becomes available 
on the materials listed in this category, 
they will be placed in one of the first 
three groups, if such a thing is war- 
ranted. 


Please note: Lack of a tolerance classi- 
fication does not give a go ahead signal 
on the use of such materials. After July 
22, 1955 non-appearance of a material in 
tolerance listings means a zero tolerance. 
While some of them are being used in the 
absence of a set tolerance, prior to July 
22, 1955, suggestions for the use of these 
materials will need to be approached 
with caution. 


Research on peach maturity and hand 
ling problems will be conducted a: 
Washington State College this cominy 
season in an attempt to lessen the losses 
to the processing and fresh fruit indus- 
try, due to bruising and uneven matur- 
ity. Researchers will study the possi- 
bility of developing a fibre board or 
paper container into which peaches can 
be picked directly and the filled con- 
tainer then transferred intact to the can- 
nery lugs. Costs and gains to growers 
who harvest peaches in two to three 
pickings instead of one will also be 
studied. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


Private Firms Invited to Participate 
in U. S. Food Exhibit Abroad 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson announced May 6 that plans are 
underway for a United States food ex- 
hibit at the “ANUGA” International 
Food Fair in Cologne, Germany, October 
1 to 9, 1955, to be sponsored jointly by 
U. S. Agricultural trade groups and the 
Department of Agriculture. The exhibit, 
designed to help step up the sales promo- 
tion of U.S. food products abroad, will 
be open to participation by private U.S. 
food exhibitors interested in developing 
new and broader markets for their prod- 
ucts overseas. 

Details on participation by private 
trade groups will be announced within a 
week or two. Advance notice of the ex- 
hibit is being given at this time, so that 
private trade groups will be alerted to 
the Department’s plans and thus have 
additional time in which to consider par- 
ticipation. 

The Cologne food fair is devoted 
largely to processed food and food pack- 
aging exhibits. It is one of the largest 


food fairs held in Europe, drawing trade 
representation from all parts of the Con- 
tinent. Approximately 6,456 square feet 
of space has been reserved in the fair’s 
Hall of Nations for U.S. participation. 
Secretary Benson said U.S. participa- 
tion in this fair will be a pilot operation. 
The Cologne exhibit is the only food ex- 
hibit planned by the Department of Ag- 
riculture for this year, and it is in no 
way connected with the U.S. Interna- 
tional Trade Fair Program conducted by 


- the Department of Commerce. 


Plans for the exhibit are being made 
by the USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
vice, and firms wishing to participate 
should express their interest to the De- 
partment of Agriculture as soon as pos- 
sible so as to facilitate allocation of 
space. Such expressions, together with 
general inquiries on the exhibit, may be 
directed to the International Trade Fair 
Staff of the Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
vice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


ADAMS COUNTY 
““BLOSSOMTIME” 


Pennsylvania’s Adams County nearly 
burst at the seams on May 1 when 25,000 
Appalachian area tourists swarmed into 
orchards to view a half-million apple 
trees at their peak of blossom. 


This was the first time in more than 
20 years that the Adams County Fruit 
Growers’ Association attempted an 
organized tour of orchards. With a mem- 
bership of some 300 fruit growers repre- 
senting 15,000 acres of apple-lands, the 
association plans to make “Blossomtime” 
an annual affair. More than 100 growers 


served as guides through a 20-mile Blos- 
som Trail. Highlights of the day were 
apple juice stations located along tour 
routes where guests consumed hundreds 
of gallons of clear, tangy juice made 
from Adams County apples, and a smor- 
gasbord luncheon served at tour head- 
quarters in Biglerville. ; 

Responding to a publicity program 
headed by Michaela S. Pyle, tourists 
from five adjoining states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia spent the afternoon in 
the county. Mrs. Pyle is director of pub- 
lic relations at Knouse Foods Coopera- 
tive, Peach Glen, one of three apple pro- 
cessing firms in the county. 


BIGGEST CAN OPENER IN THE 
WORLD! As a salute to National Can 
Opener Week, this spectacular project 
was turned out by Vaughan Can Opener 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago. It’s 
a king-sized version of their famous 
Flex-Roll, and a real working model that 
actually cuts king-sized cans like the 
one shown here. The non-rusting nylon 
bearings make it workable even for 
pretty Terry DuHaime. Just like the 
Flex-Roll, it is magnetized for can-top 
lifting, but this one is 25 inches deep 
with a 16-inch handle, and costs $2,000. 
As a part of the promotion for National 
Can Opener Weeks, activated by Can 
Manufacturers Institute, this giant can 
opener was greatly in demand for visual 
interest on TV shows and was discussed 
in enthusiastic detail on radio shows and 
in the press. 


David F. Leary, at one time associated 
with the California Packing Corporation, 
is now affiliated with the sugar industry, 
having been made advertising and mer- 
chandising manager of the Spreckels 
Sugar Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Maryland and Pennsylvania Shoe-Peg Corn Canners are rounding out a 
series of current dinner meetings with buyers and brokers in Eastern 
cities, acquainting buyers with the promotion plans underway with the 
support of the Can Manufacturers Institute. Shown here are a group 
of the canners at the Baltimore meeting on Tuesday evening of this week. 
There was also a good turn-out of buyers and brokers. Final meeting will 
be held at the Penn-Harris, Harrisburg, on Wednesday evening, May 18, 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


FMC HOLDS CUSTOMER SERVICE 
SCHOOL, APPOINTS MARTIN 
FIELD SUPERVISOR 


A brand new idea in customer service 
was originated last month by the Can- 
ning Machinery Division of Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corporation when 
Dr. Harold L. Link, operation and sales 
manager of the company’s Eastern Divi- 
sion invited customers to participate in 
a one day service school on April 12 at 
the Factory in Hoopeston, Illinois. The 
school was designed to assist users of 
FMC equipment in their 1955 machine 
maintenance programs. While planned 
primarily for customer personnel con- 
cerned with the operation, maintenance 
and servicing of FMC equipment, repre- 
sentatives from management and engi- 
neering levels were also invited to par- 
ticipate in the day’s program by Dr. 
Harold L. Link, Operation and Sales 
Manager of the company’s Eastern op- 
eration. 


Some fifteen members of FMC’s serv- 
ice and engineering departments led 
group discussions on the operation and 
maintenance of equipment on display, 
including: the 8-Station Pea & Bean 
Filler, M&S Plunger Fillers, Key Flota- 
tion Washer, Lewis Quality Grader, Corn 
Harvester, Corn Cutter and Knife Honer, 
Corn Huskers and Retorts and Retort 
Controls. 


Dr. Link stated that the Service School 
was highly successful with more than 60 
persons from 30 companies in attend- 
ance. Participants were furnished lodg- 
ing, and were feted at a company lunch- 
eon during their stay at Hoopeston. 


Another new and added feature of the 
company’s customer service program is 
the appointment of Tom Martin as Field 
Sales Supervisor, announced April 28. 
Martin’s principal duties will be to assist 
the sales representatives and application 
engineers in recommending and planning 
machinery to meet the exacting needs of 
customers. H will also assist the sales 
manager in the planning and expediting 
of sales programs and will generally 
supervise customer contacts and rela- 
tions. 


Tom’s relation with FMC dates back to 
1937 when he was employed by the 
Hoopeston plant during school vacations. 
He is the son of the late Tom Martin 
who served the firm for many years in a 
sales capacity and was sales manager at 


beer to bomb 


Hoopeston following the death of the 
late Neil Sells. After his early training 
in the assembly and service departments 
of the company, young Tom entered the 
Sales Department. For 7 years he was 
sales representative in the States of IIli- 
nois, Michigan and for the past year has 
handled special accounts for the company 
throughout the Middle West. 


ALUMINUM APPLICATION 
REFERENCE 


The process industry applications of 
aluminum for producing everything from 
shells are thoroughly 
analyzed in a new 80-page book pub- 
lished by Aluminum Company of 
America. 


The new book, “Process Industries Ap- 
plications of Alcoa Aluminum,” delivers 
its story in three important phases. De- 
scribed first are process applications of 
aluminum by industry and product. Fol- 
lowing this is a comprehensive directory 
of the performance of aluminum with 
various chemicals. The latest informa- 
tion on designing aluminum processing 
equipment completes the book. 


Write to Aluminum Company of 
America, 761 Aleoa Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 


PACKAGE GENERATOR 


Springfield Water-Tube Package Gen- 
erator will now be known as the Kewanee- 
Springfield Water-Tube Package Genera- 
tor, as a result of a new sales set-up be- 
tween the Kewanee-Ross Corporation of 
Kewanee, Illinois, and the Springfield 
Boiler Company of Springfield, Illinois. 
The arrangement provides that national 
sales will be made through the Coast to 
Coast network of Kewanee-Ross Boiler 
Division Sales Offices, located in 53 cities. 
Springfield will handle all manufactur- 
ing of the unit. The sales agreement 
does not affect nor include Springfield’s 
custom design and other types of field 
erected boilers. With the addition, 
Kewanee now offers the broadest line of 
boilers in the United States, according 
to a company announcement. 


HI-SPEED BEAN SLICER 


FMC INTRODUCES NEW 
BEAN SLICER 


Three hundred percent greater capac- 
ity and automatic operation are the out- 
standing claims of the improved FMC 
Hi-Speed French Style Bean _ Slicer 
manufactured by the Canning Machinery 
Division of Food Machinery and Chemi- 
cal Corporation. 

Output of this compact machine, says 
a company announcement, has been in- 
creased up to four tons per hour for 
blanched beans, and up to three and one- 
half tons per hour on raw beans. These 
capacities have been attained by design 
changes which provide for faster and 
more efficient alignment of beans in the 
machine. The machine has been made 
fully automatic by means of its revolu- 
tionary design which virtually eliminates 
product jamming. 

The Hi-Speed Bean Slicer, manufac- 
tured by the Division’s Eastern Opera- 
tion at Hoopeston, Illinois, can be ad- 
justed to meet the demands of the line 
load simply by adjusting the elevation 
of the feed hopper and the incline of the 
aligning bed. 

Principal components of this improved 
machine are an adjustable feed hopper, 
an aligning bed, counter-revolving spiral 
rods, and a bank of revolving circular 
knives. In operation, green beans, raw 
or blanched, are automatically fed into 
the hopper, which is set at a predeter- 
mined height. A continuous cleated belt 
carries the beans from the hopper onto 
the aligning bed of the machine. 

Inclined rods, positioned at the feed 
end of the machine guide the beans into 
the aligning bed. Counter-revolving spira! 
rods further align the beans as they are 
moved toward the knives. The beans are 
held in position by stationary grids un- 
der the spiral rods until they come in 
contact with the high-speed knives at 
the discharge end of the machine, where 
they are sliced at approximately 3/16” 
thickness. 

Compactness of the FMC French Style 
Bean Slicer is reflected in the dimen- 
sions: Overall length of this slicer is only 
8’ 6”, the width is 3’ 6”, and the maxi- 
mum height, adjustable hopper included, 

Further information from the firm at 
Hoopeston, Illinois, or San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 
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RESEARCH 


EXPERIMENTAL PRECISION PEA 
PLANTER UNDER TEST 


The John Deere Experimental Pea 
Drill, a precision pea planter which 
places each seed the same distance from 
the next and also places fertilizer at an 
exact distance from the seeds is being 
used both experimentally and commerci- 
ally in Wisconsin and New York State 
this season. Work is being conducted un- 
der the over-all direction of a special 
subcommittee of the National Canners 
Association, working in cooperation with 
the John Deere Company of Moline, Illi- 
nois. It is understood four such machines 
are being tested in the United States 
during this season. The Wisconsin and 
New York State Canners Associations 
are cooperating with their respective 
State Experiment Stations. The work 
in New York is under the direction of 
Professor C. E. Sayre and Professor 
M. T. Vittum at Geneva where three dif- 
ferent experimental fields have been 
planted using various fertilizer treat- 
ments and seed spacings. They are also 
checking seed injury by the machine. 
There will be something over 57 plots in 
the test from which detailed data will be 
collected this season. 


In Wisconsin Professor Kermit Berger 
is handling the triai plots at Madison. 
Wisconsin canners have been invited to 
use the drill in commercial operation. 
Commercial acreages using conventional 
drills as well as the precision planter are 
being conducted in New York by Com- 
stock Foods, Inc., of Newark, Curtice 
Brothers Company of Rochester and 
H. J. Heinz Company of Medina. 


NEW CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
BASED ON SUGAR 


New chemical advances ranging from 
edible detergents to cheaper eggs and 
higher quality beef—all using common 
sugar as the starting material—are far 
advanced in research and will soon be 
realities, Dr. Harry B. Hass, widely 
known scientist and president of Sugar 
Research Foundation, Inc., reported at 
the sugar industry’s annual meeting in 
New York City. Dr. Hass said “there no 
longer can be any serious doubt that 
there will soon be an important organic 
chemical industry based upon sucrose 
(sugar) and its by-products.” 

Among products and processes men- 
tioned so far as prospective outlets for 
a more efficient emulsifier are shampoos, 
detergent bars, tooth pastes, chocolate 
beverages, emulsified salad dressing, de- 
hydrated foods, bread softeners, cake 
mixes, cosmetics, perfumes, secondary 


oil recovery from oil wells, livestock 
feeds and poultry rations. 

Fewer deaths among premature in- 
fants and longer life for the aged are 
among the most important possibilities 
of the new development, Dr. Hass re- 
ported. As a pure food, wholly digest- 
ible and a most efficient emulsifier of fat, 
the new product may be of major assist- 
ance in helping premature babies and the 
aged to digest fat. 

“When advancing age causes a de- 
crease in the quantity of emulsifying 
agent furnished by the liver a disastrous 
chain of cause and effect is started,” Dr. 
Hass explained. “Fats remain in the 
intestinal tract and the fat-splitting 
enzymes present convert them into soaps. 
This precipitates the calcium in the diet 
just as soaps precipitate the lime in hard 
water. The calcium soaps are indigest- 
ible and pass out the intestine without 
being absorbed into the blood stream. 
This results in low blood calcium levels 
which cause decalcification of the bones. 
The bones become weak and fragile; they 
break and heal slowly or not at all. In- 
validism or even death may follow. 

“Medical research indicates that this 
whole ailment can be avoided or cured 
by substituting an efficient emulsifying 
agent in the diet for the one in short 
supply in the bile. Work on this has 
already been completed successfully, 
using laboratory animals. It will be ex- 
tended to humans under a grant from the 
Sugar Research Foundation.” 


for a better-looking, 
better-tasting product... 


An Indiana Paddle Finisher on your production 
line gives you these important advantages: 
1—A premium quality product—smooth, velvety, full of flavor. 


2—A larger volume of product than other finishers of com- 


parable size—up to 75 GPM. 


3—Easy cleaning—screens can be removed and replaced in 
. all parts are readily accessible to hose 


seconds. . 
spraying. 


4—Durable, dependable operation—built to take peak loads 
day after day and season after season with little or no 


upkeep. 


Ideal for finishing tomato products, apple butter, omen 


squash, baby foods, and many kinds of soups. 


Write today for full details. 


B29-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, 
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GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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Nat Magid, Hunt Foods’ Southern Cali- 
fornia Division Sales Manager, was re- 
cently promoted to Assistant General 
Sales Manager in charge of the com- 
pany’s Western Sales Region, it has been 
announced by Hans Erlanger, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Sales Manager. In his 
new post Mr. Magid will be a direct 
assistant to Hans Erlanger and _ will 
supervise sales activities in California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Nevada, Montana, and Baja Cali- 
fornia. Fred Shobe, former assistant to 
Nat Magid, has been appointed South- 
ern California-Arizona-New Mexico Dis- 
trict Sales Manager. He will be assisted 
by Larry Graf who has been a chain 
store supervisor for the company for 
several years. 


John M. O’Dea, for more than fifty 
years associated with the retail and 
wholesale grocery business in San Fran- 
cisco, Caltit., and in later years with the 
canning industry, died at his home in 
suburban Alameda May 4th of a heart 
attack. He was 71. Born in San Fran- 
cisco, he joined the firm of Goldberg, 
Bowen & Co. in 1901 and sixteen years 
later joined the wholesale grocery firm 
of Sussman, Wormser & Co. Later this 
firm became S & W Fine Foods, Inc., 
with operations including canning, and 
Mr. O’Dea acted as secretary and credit 
manager before he retired last year. Sur- 
viving are his wife, Adelaide, two 
brothers and three sisters. 


Walter W. Singer, for many years a 
representative of the Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation at Hoopeston, 
Illinoiis, is leaving that firm under a re- 
tirement-pension plan. Walter has been 
connected with the canning industry of 
the Midwest for many long years and 
has a host of friends, particularly in 
Wisconsin where he was sales manager 
and assistant to the president of the 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation 
of Cedarburg, Wisconsin, before that 
firm was taken over by Food Machinery 
in the late ’30’s. He will spend his re- 
tirement in Cedarburg. 


F. E. Booth Co., canners with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, Calif., reports 
that sales for the fiscal year ended Feb- 
ruary 28 were $6,849,124, compared with 
$6,208,402 the year before. Net profits, 
however, were smaller than the year 
before. 
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Crites-Moscow, breeders and growers 
of pea seed of Moscow, Idaho, has an- 
nounced the promotion of R. D. “Rich” 
Williams (center) from Research Direc- 
tor and Western Sales Representative of 
the Company to General Manager. Grad- 
uating from the University of Idaho with 
a Masters Degree in Agriculture, major- 
ing in Horticulture, Mr. Williams has 
spent most of his life in Moscow, Idaho, 
devoting most of his attention to the 
production of and improvement of seed 
peas. He came to Crites-Moscow to do 
part time work while he was attending 
the University. He worked in their 
breeding plots for two years. Next he 
was in charge of pea breeding for Pict- 
sweet Foods at Ellensburg, Washington, 
and was rehired by Crites-Moscow to 
head the research and plant improvement 
work for them. His appointment as gen- 
eral manager follows the resignation of 
W. H. Petersen (right), who is going 
into business for himself in the field of 
insurance. On the left is the well known 
sales manager of the firm, “Irv” Courtice 
who has been with the Company since 
1936 as Eastern Representative and since 
1951 as Sales Manager. 


Lady’s Choice Foods, Inc., whose 
operations include canning, has arranged 
to erect a large warehouse adjacent to 
its plant at 1237 Minnesota St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Nathan Smooke is 
president. 


E. T. Klassen has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the America Can Com- 
pany’s industrial relations department, 
it has been announced by William C. 
Stolk, president. Klassen had been assist- 
ant general manager of the industrial 
and public relations department. Klassen, 
who for several years has been the firm’s 
chief negotiator in union contract dis- 
cussions, started with Canco in 1925 as 
a messenger at the Pacific factory in San 
Francisco. 


Florida Canners Association, Annual 
Meeting, will be held at the Fontainbleau 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida, October 13, 
14 and 15, 1955, C. C. Rathbun, Execu- 
tive Secretary, advises. 


National Kraut Packers Association, 
Annual Meeting, will be held July 21-22, 
1955, at the Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, 
Near Port Clinton, Ohio, the Association 
has announced. 


Canners League of California has an- 
nounced that the 1956 Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting will be held 
at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, on 
February 17 and 18, 1956. The League 
also announced that the 52nd Annual 
Meeting will be held at the Santa Bar- 
bara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, on March 
26 and 27, 1956. 


The Spring Meeting of the National 
Red Cherry Institute will be held at the 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Michi- 
gan, June 10 and 11. Plans will be dis- 
cussed at that time for the “Cherry Pie 
Time” promotional activity to be held 
August 15th to September 15th. Event 
will be marked by full color consumer 
and trade paper advertising. Free full 
color point-of-sale material and recipe 
releases will be available to the retailer. 
Spot radio time will be taken in the 
major markets. 


Watson Rogers, President of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, ad- 
dressed the Rice Millers Association in 
Annual Convention in Washington, D. ©., 
May 12. Mr. Rogers called attention to 
the many changes in the distribution of 
rice in recent years, the problem of sell- 
ing the record quantities of rice now 
being produced and suggested a pronio- 
tion to broaden the domestic market. The 
food brokers of the country, he said, 
stand ready to help. 


Joseph L. Sterett has been appoinied 
sales promotion representative for ‘he 
shipping container division of Robort 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, mavu- 
facturers of shipping containers, pap 
board and folding cartons. A graduate 
of the University of Notre Dame, Mr. 
Sterett joined Gair last year at its 
Teterboro (N. J.) Container Division. 
His headquarters will be in Gair’s New 
York office. 
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Grade Standards for Frozen Blueber- 
ries were amended by the U. S. May 4, 
effective May 7, 1955. The amendment 
revises the “product description” in the 
current grade standards, which have been 
in effect since March 20, 1951, to provide 
‘hat the blueberries shall be properly 
vashed prior to freezing. 


Haley’s Foods, Inc., of Hillsboro, Ore- 
von, has appointed the Waldon Pacific 
Company exclusive sales representatives 
for Oregon and Western Washington. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Joseph J. Fisher, retired, former man- 
ager of Gresham Berry’ Growers, 
Gresham, Oregon, and one of the few re- 
maining “old timers” of the canning in- 
dustry of the Pacific Northwest, died as 
a result of a heart ailment on May 5. 
“Joe’s” connection with the canning in- 
dustry dates all the way back to 1900 
when he worked for one of the first 
plants in the Northwest area, known as 
the “Twelfth Street Cannery” at Salem, 
Oregon, owned by the Oregon Packing 
Company. When Gresham Berry Grow- 
ers was formed in 1921, he was employed 
to run the cannery and since that time, 
until his retirement in 19538, he served 
the Association as Manager. 


CANNED FOODS NUTRITION 
BULLETIN 


The National Canners Association 
Laboratory has just issued a new 93 
page bulletin “Retention of Nutrients 
During Canning”. The bulletin serves as 
a companion work to the book published 
in 1950, “Canned Foods in Human Nutri- 
tion”. 

The earlier volume sets forth the re- 
sults of research on the nutrient content 
of a wide range of canned foods as they 
appear on the market, while the present 
bulletin brings together the results of 
studies carried on at the same time 
through the NCA-CMI Nutrition Pro- 
gram, but having to do with the degree 
of retention of nutrients in the canning 
process and the factors that may effect 
retention. It is divided into two main 
parts, the first dealing with the effect of 
commercial canning on nutrients and 
presenting the results of cannery sur- 
veys conducted on fruits, juices, vege- 
tables, fish and meat products. The 
second part deals with studies pointing 
the way to improved practices in can- 
ning raw product handling or storage, 
from the standpoint of nutrient reten- 
tion in the product delivered to the con- 
sumer. 


Copies have been mailed to members. 
Extra copies are available upon request. 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


TOMATO 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


1955 TRI-STATE DIRECTORY 
PUBLISHED 


The Annual Directory of Food Proces- 
sors in the Tri-State Area of Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey and the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia has just been published 
for 1955 by the Tri-State Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., with headquarters in Easton, 
Maryland. 

The Directory again brings up-to-date 
information on all food processors in the 
Tri-State Area showing products packed 
and plant and office locations. 

For its Association membership, the 
Directory gives much additional and 
valuable information for the Trade, and 
for both buyers and suppliers. One com- 
plete section is devoted to listing prod- 
ucts packed by member firms in styles 
and container sizes. 

In the complete alphabetical listing of 
all processors, in the final section of the 
Directory, a new feature has been added 
this year to information already supplied 
on principal officers, buyers and sales- 
men of the member firms. This addi- 
tional information is the listing of var- 
ious brand names of the member firms. 

Still other sections carry lists of Sup- 
ply Firms who are associated with the 
Association and a Service Directory of 
these firms lists the services rendered. 

Invaluable to anyone who buys from 
or supplies the Tri-State Area, copies of 
the 1955 Directory may be secured from 
the Tri-State Packers’ Association, Inc., 
Easton, Maryland at $2.00 per copy. 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Portsmouth Phone EXport 7-0744 Virginia 


UNITED COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 
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An Eastern Corn Canner writes: 
May 10, 1955. 
Gentlemen: 

We could not help noting and taking 
exception to the article on Corn page 17 
of your May 9th issue under “New York 
Market.” 

We think that you should contact your 
New York correspondent and correct him 
in the statement which he makes in 
reference to the No. 10 or institutional 
sizes of Corn. You will note under the 
heading of Corn the sentence, “There is 
now a shortage of institutional sizes in 
this market.” Please refer this corres- 
pondent to the NCA April 21st Statisti- 
cal Report on Corn, and he will find as 
of April 1st there was on hand, in Can- 
ner’s hands, 1,337,243 cases as compared 
to 1,251,965 in 1954, and 380,837 in 1953. 
We realize that the largest holdings of 
Corn, even in all sizes, is in the Mid- 
west, but if we compare the East alone, 
you will find that there are 294,319 cases 
as of April 1st this year as compared to 
240,679 a year ago, while there was only 
82,365 April lst 1953. We certainly can- 
not see how there would be a shortage 
in the market or even in the East. 

The institutional size Corn Market has 
certainly been in distress this year, along 
with the other sizes, but we will say that 
it has been in more distress since you 
cannot move the No. 10 Goods price-wise 
as you can consumer sizes, as this Mar- 
ket is soon saturated. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 
THOMAS & COMPANY 
P.S.—After writing the above had 
occasion to review some figures and 
noted that even though there were less 
No. 10s packed in corn this past year 
the movement is getting worse and 
worse. Between August 1st and April 
1st shipments of No. 10s have been: 


2,166,710 


We know there has been a lot of pub- 
licity about the No. 10 or institutional 
market but it certainly seems the more 
they cpen their mouth about this size 
fcod container the worse shape it gets in. 

ctotements made like that by your 


Institutional Corn Market Facts and Figures 


N.Y. correspondent create the wrong im- 
pression, inducing some canners to think 
this No. 10 market more healthy and 
switching over to this size when actually 
it is in worse shape than the other sizes. 

Complete Supply and Movement pic- 
ture by Area for No. 10s is shown in 
following tables taken from NCA report. 


No. 10 CORN SUPPLY & SHIPMENT 
(Thousands of Cases) 


52-53 East Mid-West West Total 
Aug. 1 Carryover.... 1.3 > 1.8 
583.7 1,865.6 400.5 2,849.9 
585.0 1,866.1 400.5 2,851.7 
April 1 Stocks.......... 82.4 235.3 63.1 380.8 
Ship. Aur. 1 

te Apr? fuss 502.6 1,630.8 337.4 2,470.9 

53-54 East Mid-West West Total 
Aug. 1 Carryover... 17.5 47.0 6 65.2 
665.4 2,167.5 520.6 3,353.5 
Tot, BaD: COBO 22366 6212 3,606.7 
April 1 Stocks.......... 240.7 804.5 206.7 1,252.0 
Ship. Aug. 1 

442.2 1,410.0 314.5 2,166.1 

54-55 East Mid-West West Total 
Aug. 1 Carryover... 105.6 466.0 116.9 688.6 
499.9 1,435.0 264.3 2,199.1 
605.5 1,901.0 381.2 2,887.7 
April 1 Stocks.......... 294.3 849.8 193.1 1,337.2 
Ship. Aug. 1 2 

$0: 311.2 1,051.2 188.1 1,550.5 


PACK STATISTICS — National Can- 
ners Association, last week, issued figures 
showing the 1954-55 pack of canned 
apple juice at 4,219,890 actual cases, 
compared with 3,080,844 cases in 1953-54. 
Of the total current pack, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia produced 
1,159,128 cases, California 601,718 cases, 
Michigan 531,852 cases and other states 
1,927,192 cases. Bulk of the pack, 1,822,- 
005 cases were in 32 oz. glass. The next 
important size being the No. 3 cylinder 
can, 1,165,149 cases. 

The 1954 pack of peas and carrots, ac- 
cording to NCA, totaled 1,226,453 actual 
cases compared with 1,738,461 cases in 
1953; the 1954 pack of succotash, 307,307 
cases compared with 448,362 cases in 
1953 and the 1954 pack of mixed vege- 
tables, 1,914,098 cases compared with 
1,991,224 cases in 1953. 

The 1954 pack of white potatoes 
totaled 1,935,681 cases compared with 
3,096,186 cases in 1953. Most popular 
size is the No. 303 totaling 1,212,995 
cases followed by No. 300 totaling 400,313 
cases. Of the 1954 total, 1,064,288 cases 
were packed in the West, 871,393 cases 
in the East. 


PLANTING PROGRESS—The USDA 
Crop Reporting Board reporting prog- 
ress of planting and condition of green 
peas for processing as of May 1, says: 
In New Jersey, Pennsylvania and West- 
ern Maryland, planting was generally 
finished by May 1, soil was well supplied 
with moisture. In the early fields, vines 
are 1 to 8 inches high and growing 
rapidly. In Delaware, Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and Virginia, growing condi- 
tions to date have been excellent except 
in parts of Virginia where the late 
March freeze inflicted some damage. 
Limited harvesting is expected to be in 
progress by May 10, more general, about 
May 20.” (Following general rainfall dur- 
ing week ending April 30, no appreciable 
moisture since that time to date (May 
11). General rain needed at this time. 
Heavy infestations of weevil and aphis 
in alfalfa fields. Cool weather past few 
days slowing cutting of asparagus. Corn 
and bean planting underway and making 
good progress. Only moderate tomato 
planting due to shortage and high price 
of early plants, Ed.) 


“In New York in general growers are 
making better headway this year than 
last in planting green peas, conditions 
are favorable for seed germination. In 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, growers will 
finish planting green peas by early May, 
growing conditions are generally excel- 
lent. 


“In Illinois and Wisconsin moisture is 
sufficient for developing the crop. Most 
of the seed was planted on schedule but 
in a few local areas where there were 
heavy showers, growers had to delay 
planting late varieties. (Ed.: Second 
warmest April since 1915 in Wisconsin. 
Average temperatures for the month 
were 5.7 degrees above normal. Much 
needed and greatly welcomed rains fell 
over the entire state on May 9. It was 
getting very dry and causing concern. 
Weather has likewise turned cool and is 
a complete change over a week ago). 

“Iowa and Minnesota crops general y 
look good. Moisture is ample. In Colv- 
rado, dry windy weather has delayed tlie 
crop. In Utah planting was nearly com- 
pleted by May 1 and the early varietics 
germinated well. Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington planting was progressing 
slowly on account of cool weather and 
frost. In the high altitudes East of the 
Cascades, growers are a week to ten 
days behind schedule.” (Full 2 weeks b- 
hind currently). 
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MARKET NEWS 


U. S. Weather Bureau’s 30 day outlook 
for May calls for temperatures to aver- 
age below seasonal normals West of the 
Continental Divide along the Atlantic 
Sea Board and in the Northern Plains. 
Above normal temperatures are pre- 
dicted over the remainder of the Nation 
with greatest departures over Texas and 
adjacent states. Precipitation is expected 
to exceed normal over most of the North- 
ern third of the National. Sub-normal 
amounts are anticipated over the South- 
ern Plains and in the Southeast. In areas 
not specified, near normal rains are in 
prospect. 


LIMA BEAN ACREAGE—A decrease 
of about 9 percent from 1954 in the acre- 
age to be planted for 1955 to green lima 
beans for processing is indicated by re- 
ports received by the Crop Reporting 
Board from processors in late April and 
early May giving information on the acre- 
age they intend to contract and plant 
this season. If these prospects material- 
ize, 1955 plantings for canning, freezing 
will total 106,000 acres. This compares 
with 116,850 acres planted in 1954 and 
the 1944-53 average of 94,020 acres. Of 
the total in prospect for 1955, 67,400 
acres are intended for freezing and 
38,600 for canning, including succotash. 
Last year 72,490 acres were planted for 
freezing and 44,360 acres for canning, so 
that the cut percentage wise (13 per- 
cent) is greater for canning than for 
freezing (7 percent). California with 
25,600 acres will plant 93 percent of last 
year; Delaware’s 22,900 intended acres 
are 95 percent of last year. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Stronger Tone To Market—Spot Tomatoes 
Tight—Northwest Peas Open Higher Than 
Last Year—Corn Movement Good But Price 
Little Improved — Asparagus Openings — 
Competition For Peaches To Be Stiff—Pears, 
Cocktail Firm—Better Than Usual Demand 
For Citrus Expected — Salmon Cleaup In 
View—Buying Sardines For Immediate Re- 
placement Only—Tuna Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 12, 1955 


THE SITUATION — With both the 
vreather and a well-sustained demand 
,iecture as factors, the canned foods mar- 

et is beginning to take on a definitely 
tronger tone on some lines. Straws in 
‘ce wind this week, among others, were 

nnouncement of opening prices on 

‘orthwest peas and California aspara- 
4s on a basis topping last year’s, and 

dications of a higher market for Cali- 
‘ornia peaches this season. Distributors 
“-e studying supply prospects for the 
ming season, and attempting to evalu- 
».e the influence of expected further 
inroads by quick freezers into supplies of 
ocessing fruits and vegetables. 
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THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
closely following the progress of negoti- 
ations for a guaranteed annual wage in 
the automobile industry. The outcome 
of these negotiations, it is expected, will 
have a decided impact upon business 
during the closing half of the year. If 
widespread strikes should develop in the 
automotive field, it is believed their re- 
percussions would be felt throughout the 
economy, and inevitably would influence 
the demand picture for foods at retail. 
The trade is also attempting to evaluate 
the relative sales potentialities of top 
grades and standards during the coming 
year, as a guide to buying policies on 
new packs. 


TOMATOES—Reports from the Tri- 
States are more favorable with regard 
to the tomato outlook for the new season. 
While the pack will be a little late, cur- 
rent indications favor a fair-sized pack, 
according to reports reaching the trade 
here. At the same time tomato plants 
are still not generally available and are 
high priced. Meanwhile, the spot situa- 
tion remains tight, both as to supply and 
price. Tri-State canners are holding 
standards at 95 cents for 1s, $1.30-$1.35 
for 303s, and $2.25 for 2%s where sup- 
plies are still available. Midwestern can- 
ners, on the other hand, want $1.45 for 
standard 303s, and are holding 2%s at 
$2.25 for prompt shipment. 


PEAS — Opening prices were named 
this week by northwestern pea canners, 
with quotations ranging 10 to 20c¢ per 
dozen over the opening levels a year ago, 
reflecting higher prices to growers. 
Standards are quoted from $1.25 up- 
wards on 303s sweets, with Alaskas at 
$1.20, and up. Canners in the Tri-States 
are not yet quoting ahead for new pack, 
and are firm on carryover stocks, with 
extra standard 303s ranging $1.30 to 
$1.40 and standards pretty much out of 
the picture. Some extra standard 3-sieve 
Alaskas are reported available in the 
Midwest at $1.40. 


CORN — While the market has been 
helped by heavy demand, little improve- 
ment in the price situation is in evidence, 
and this condition will affect pricing of 
the 1955 packs. Standard 303s are still 
available in the Midwest at $1.00 and 
upwards, with fancy held anywhere 
from $1.20 to $1.30 for golden. In the 
Tri-States, standard golden 303s range 
$1.00 to $1.05, with extra standards 
around $1.10-$1.15 and fancy $1.25 to 
$1.35. 


ASPARAGUS—Opening prices on as- 
paragus were announced during the week 
by a major California canner, with fancy 
colossal 300s listing at $4.00 and picnics 
at $3.40. Fancy mammoth large blend 
was quoted at $3.85 for 300s and $3.2714 
for picnics,. with fancy medium small 
$3.70 and $3.05, respectively. Fancy cut 
spears were quoted at $2.85 for 300s and 
$2.35 for picnics. New pack New Jersey 


“grass” opened during the week at $4.15 
for all-green 300s, with blended tips at 
$3.50 for picnic tins. Cuts and tips, 300s, 
were quoted at $3.10, with buffet tins at 
$2.05, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEACHES — Reports from California 
indicate that canners will run into stiff 
competition from both fresh shippers and 
freezers for this season’s peach crop. 
As a result of the wiping’ out of a good 
part of the Southern Elberta crop by 
cold weather a month or so back, Coast 
growers are inclined to go slow in con- 
tracting with canners. ‘The spot peach 
supply position remains tight, with 
prices strong. Fancy 212s clings on the 
Coast are held at $2.90 and upwards, 
where canners still have supplies to 
offer, with choice about $2.65-$2.70, and 
standards $2.45 to $2.55. 


PEARS—Coast ecanners are now hold- 
ing firmly at list prices and are getting 
a moderate amount of new business. 
Fancy 2%s are quoted at $3.85, with 
choice at $3.40 and upwards and stand- 
ards ranging about $3.00-$3.10. 


COCKTAIL—A iiitle more buying in- 
terest is developing in carryover fruit 
cocktail. Coast canners are generally 
firm at $2.15 for choice 303s, with 242s 
at $3.35. Fancy holds at $2.20 for 303s 
and $3.40 for 2%s. 


CITRUS — There was no change re- 
ported in canned citrus quotations this 
week. Distributors are in the market in 
a fair way, and look for a better-than- 
usual demand during the warm weather 
months, in view of short crops of some 
competing fresh fruits this season. 


SALMON—Day-to-day business, while 
usually in small lots, is cutting into the 
small carryover stocks still in first hands, 
and indications are that many canners 
will enter the new season with supplies 
of 1954 pack completely out of their 
hands. Buyers are looking for replace- 
ments in fancy Alaska red 1s in a limited 
way, with the market nominally held at 
$28 and upwards, f.o.b. Seatile, with 
halves listing around $17 to $18.50. 
Chums are available in a better way, 
with talls held at $17 per case and haives 
generally held at $9.50 and up. 


SARDINES—Buyers are coming into 
the market only as supplies are needed 
for immediate requirements. While 
Maine canners continue to quote quarter 
keyless at $7.00 per case, concessions of 
25 to 50c per case are reported more or 
less general. In California, 1s ovals, in 
tomato or mustard sauce, continue to list 
at a range of $7.00 to $7.50 per case, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


TUNA — While the market undertone 
remains slightly on the easy side, traders 
are hoping for a strong upsurge in de- 
mand when hot weather finally arrives. 
There were no changes in quotations re- 
ported during the week. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


More Buying Interest But Mainly In Scarce 
Items—Full Pea Assortments Impossible To 
Find—Increased Interest In Corn—Aspara- 
gus Canning In Full Swing—Tomato Plant 
Scarcity Causing Concern—Beets And Car- 
rots Steady—Fruits Wanted But Can’t Be 
Found—Citrus Shipments Exceeding 
Packing Operations. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 12, 1955. 


THE SITUATION—Chicago distribu- 
tors are showing more interest in canned 
foods lately but unfortunately the better 
part of that interest is for items which 
are completely sold up or are very diffi- 
cult to locate. Canned fruits, tomatoes 
and tomato products lead the parade of 
interest but those are the items which 
are offered so sparingly. It’s the lack 
of offerings that is keeping business 
from being better than it actually is. 

Pricewise markets are generally firm 
and the above shortages are helping to 
keep them that way and while there 
are one or two items on the soft side the 
overall picture is one of strength. All 
major fruit items are very strong and 
the same could be said of vegetables de- 
spite current prices on corn which prices 
have at least remained on a steady level 
for some time. It appears the new packs 
will come on a market that is in a very 
healthy condition. 


Local canners of asparagus were in 
full swing last week due to some un- 
usually warm weather for this part of 
the country and first offerings are meet- 
ing with ready response. Wisconsin pea 
canners will start the new pack next 
month with very little unsold in their 
warehouses and should find ready and 
willing buyers. Midwest tomato canners 
are complaining about plant difficulties 
as the usual supplies are not coming 
through from southern sources. As far 
as fruits are concerned, the trade all 
feel that the time between now and the 
1955 packs is going to be too long as 
many of them are badly in need of addi- 
tional stocks and little or nothing is 
offered. 


PEAS — With standard peas com- 
pletely sold up, buyers here are turning 
to the lowest priced extra standards that 
are available and that happens to be 
$1.30 for 303s at the moment. Buyers 
are having difficulty obtaining full as- 
sortments from any one canner with cer- 
tain sizes and grades almost impossible 
to find. The new pack will come none 
too soon as far as the trade are con- 
cerned. 


CORN—There is plenty of evidence of 
an increased interest in corn as it is the 
only major vegetable item that can be 
featured by distributors at attractive 
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prices. Standard corn in 303 tins is still 
splashed occasionally at 10c here which 
certainly cannot be done in the case of 
tomatoes, peas and even green beans 
now. Better grades are also coming in 
for more attention due, no doubt, to the 
situation now existing on peas and to- 
matoes. It’s beginning to look like the 
anticipated carryover will not be as large 
as originally estimated although it will 
still be large enough. Based on acreage 
reports it appears another large pack is 
in the offing and buyers here are won- 
dering what will happen if a large pack 
is piled on top of a large carryover. 
About thirty less canners this year in 
Wisconsin is one indication of what can 
happen. 


ASPARAGUS—Midwest canners are 
in full swing although cold weather to- 
day has slowed operations. Opening 
prices quoted here last week are meet- 
ing with no resistance although the trade 
are buying only for immedite needs as 
the so called experts are predicting a 
much larger pack in this area. Coast 
canners are now quoting here at prices 
which are considerably higher than last 
year which won’t hurt the sale of local 
grass. 


TOMATOES—Not much to report in 
the case of tomatoes as so little business 
is passing due to the scarcity of offer- 
ings. Extra standards are listed spar- 
ingly at $1.55 to $1.60 for 303s and $9.00 
for tens. No standards are offered from 
local canners although goods are offered 
out of the Tri-States at $1.27% for 303s 
and at $1.15 from Florida canners. In- 
diana and Ohio canners are having their 
troubles with plants as available sup- 
plies are nowhere near normal. It’s a 
little too early to judge just what effect 
these difficulties may have in regards to 
the coming crop. 


BEANS—tThe situation on beans ap- 
pears to be looking up although prices 
have not improved accordingly except in 
the case of standards. At present, 303 
standard cuts are firmly held at a bot- 
tom of $1.10 and not too much is offered. 
Fancy three sieve cuts are listed at $1.40 
for 308s and $7.75 for tens with offerings 
not as plentiful as previously was the 
case. Unsold stocks cannot be construed 
as being short by any means but it ap- 
pears canners are doing a good job of 
moving a really big pack of beans. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Nothing 
exciting to report as far as these items 
are concerned as prices are steady and 
the movement appears normal, Small 
whole beets are not easy to find although 
other varieties appear to be ample. 
Fancy sliced beets are bringing $1.20 for 
303s and $6.00 for tens while salad sliced 
have sold here at $1.00 and $4.50. Fancy 
diced carrots are listed at $1.00 for 303s 
and $5.00 for tens while fancy sliced are 
at $1.25 and $7.00. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—There is 
plenty of interest on the part of the 
trade but there isn’t much offered to 
make things exciting. Every buyer has 
Cling peaches on the short list and most 
of them also have cocktail on the same 
list but they are not having any success 
at finding what they need. As a result 
California canners have been moving un- 
sold stocks of Elbertas at a greatly ac- 
celerated pace and prices have shown a 
corresponding movement upward. Cur- 
rently, even this item is now offered on 
the limited side. It looks like something 
of a vacuum between now and the new 
packs. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—The situa- 
tion in California has helped canners in 
this area considerably and it is quite 
noticeable in the case of pears. Sales are 
up and there is more interest than there 
has been for some time. Prices are strong 
and canners are having no trouble get- 
ting their asking prices of $3.50 on 
choice 2%s and $12.65 on tens. Sellers 
should have no difficulty moving the bal- 
ance of what they have to sell at cur- 
rent prices and should come into the new 
pack in excellent shape. Other items, 
such as berries and sweet cherries, are 
holding their own and seem to be mov- 
ing in a satisfactory manner, 


CITRUS—tThe current low prices on 
grapefruit juice and sections is cutting 
into production plans with the result 
shipments are exceeding packing opera- 
tions and have been for the past several 
weeks. Canners complain they are sell- 
ing the above two items at less than cost 
based on today’s price for raw fruits. 
Sales here are generally on the basis of 
$1.75 for 46 oz. grapefruit juice, 2.15 for 
blended and $2.50 for orange while fancy 
sections in 308s are at $1.27%4. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Improved, Early Packs Behind 
Schedule — Asparagus Prices Higher Than 
Last Year — Strawberry Pack To Begin — 
Shopping For Applesauce—Elbertas Getting 
Attention—Pineapple Movement Steady— 
Spinach Firm—Record Movement Of Olives 
—Del Monte Tuna Offered—Small Salmon 
Holdings—Crabs Scarce. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 12, 1955. 


THE SITUATION—Weather conci- 
tions have improved quite material'y 
during the week, with light rains in 
most parts of the State, followed Ly 
higher temperatures. Early crops ae 
definitely behind schedule, with emphasis 
on asparagus, and cannery operations 
are lagging, as a result. Packs of both 
spinach and asparagus promise to be be- 
low earlier expectations, based on acre- 
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MARKET NEWS 


age. Asparagus prices made an appear- 
ance during the week, with these con- 
sistently higher than those of last year. 
Spinach prices are above those of a year 
ago and indications are that most items 
in canned foods will show an advance, 
owing to higher growing and processing 
costs. 


ASPARAGUS — In issuing opening 
prices on canned asparagus most opera- 
tors have directed attention to the fact 
that these reflect only increased costs. 
The list of an outstanding packer of fea- 
tured brands is as follows: Green tipped 
and white, No. 300, $3.55 a dozen; No. 2 
giant, $4.95; No. 2 colossal, $4.95; picnic, 
blended tips, $3.00; picnic, salad points, 
$3.25, and picnic colossal tips, $3.05. All 
green asparagus blended No. 300, $4.00; 
picnic, blended tips, $3.40; buffet, blended 
tips, $3.05; No. 300, cuts and tips, $3.10; 
picnic cuts and tips, $2.40, and buffet, 
cuts and tips, $2.05. 


STRAWBERRIES—The packing of 
strawberries is expected to be under way 
in California within two weeks, an opera- 
tion that will be carried on until about 
October first. Some opening prices have 
been announced on fancy preserves as 
follows: 10-0z. tumblers, $2.27%2 per 
dozen; 12-0z., $2.55; 20-0z., $4.05, and 
No. 10 tin, $21.80. The early crop suf- 
fered some loss from rain. 


APPLESAUCE — Buyers of apple- 
sauce who failed to cover requirements 
are now compelled to shop around as 
some canners are out of stock. Most 
sales of late have been on the basis of 
$1.40 for choice No. 303; $1.50 for No. 
303 fancy and $8.50 for No. 10 choice. 
Indications are that there will be little 
of this item still in first hands when new 
pack is available in August. 


ELBERTAS — Elberta peaches are 
coming in for more and more attention 
as the season advances. The freeze in 
Georgia, coupled with damage to the 
California crop of cling peaches, has 
served to direct more attention to El- 
bertas and list prices are being closely 
adhered to. Reports are quite general 
to the effect that the sliced item is in 
quite limited supply. Fancy No. 303 is 
selling quite freely at $2.20, with No. 
at $3.35. 


PINEAPPLE—Movement of Hawai- 
ian pineapple is reported as very steady, 
with some trading among canners to 
keep stocks at desired levels. Heavy 
rains have been reported from the Is- 
lands and crop conditions are improved. 
Canning operations are due to get under 
way on a larger scale in June, with the 
peak of the season in July and August. 


SPINACH—Some California canners 
have completed their Spring pack of 
spinach, with reports of a satisfactory 
season. The market continues firm with 
sales coming close to averaging $1.1215 
for No. 303 fancy; $1.55 for No. 2% and 
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$4.60 for No. 10. A fall pack is being 
considered by some operators. 


OLIVE—The movement of California 
ripe olives continues at a high level, with 
March shipments’ reported to have 
broken all records for this month. Some 
canners are already out of certain sizes, 
so buyers have to do some shopping 
around to get requirements filled in full. 
Prices remain the same as in recent 
weeks. 


TUNA—tThe California Packing Cor- 
poration, which recently announced its 
intention of again offering its Del Monte 
brand tuna to the trade, has come out 
with its formal price list this week and 
with it the announcement that attractive 
point-of-sale advertising is about ready. 
Solid pack white meat albacore tuna is 
cffered at $14.75 a case for halves, with 
chunk style at $13.00. Light meat tuna 
is priced at $13.50 for solid pack and at 
£12.00 for chunk style. 


SALMON—Some salmon canners who 
cperate extensively in Alaska, but who 
also have interests on Puget Sound, re- 
port that they sold up on No. 1 tall 
..laska reds and have only comparatively 
small stocks of Puget Sound sockeye 
halves to offer. Some of the small hold- 
ings of Alaskan fish in this size are mov- 
ing off at $29.50 a case. Puget Sound 
sockeye halves sell largely at $17.50, 
with some advertised brands slightly 
higher. 


CRABS—An increased demand for 
canned crab is being noted in the Cali- 
fornia market, with much of this attri- 
buted to the extremely small catches of 
crab being made out of San Francisco. 
Fisheries experts advise that the fishing 
grounds for this shell fish have been 
over exploited and that the crab promises 
to follow the vanishing sardine into ob- 
livion. Much of the crab meat now con- 
sumed in California cities ccmes from 
Oregon and Washington. 


JAPANESE TO DOUBLE SALMON 
PRODUCTION 


Due to a marked increase in the num- 
ber of salmon fleets, the Japanese 1955 
salmon production, according to the U. 8. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, is estimated at 
38.0 million fish, almost double the 1954 
production of 20.5 million fish (see table). 
This preliminary estimate was made by 
the leading fishing companies but not as 
yet verified by the Japanese Fisheries 
Agency, a March 10 U. S. Embassy dis- 
patch from Tokyo reports. 


1955 1954 

Species Estimate Catch 
(Millions of Fish) 

14.2 5.8 


The total production of canned salmon 
from the 1955 catch is estimated at 1.2 
million cases (96 8 oz. cans), of which 1.0 
million cases will be produced on board 
ship and 0.2 million cases on shore. It is 
expected that the floating facilities for 
eanning will be 4 or 5 times those avail- 
able in 1954. 

Exports in 1955 are hoped to be be- 
tween 700,000 and 800,000 cases at the 
following f.o.b. prices: Sockeye U. S. $30, 
Pink U. S. $18.50, Silver U. S. $24 per 
case. Presumably the bulk of these ex- 
ports will go to the Sterling Area as in 
1954, 


ANTI-TRUST 


(Continued from Page 5) 


agreements concerning capital invest- 
ment and financing. In these areas it 
recommended that the “rule of reason” 
be applied in the light of restrictions ap- 
plied by foreign governments upon 
the operation of American companies 
abroad. The Committee also recommend- 
ed that the Webb-Pomerene Act permit- 
ting the use of export associations be 
continued. 


MERGERS 


The Committee urged that there be 
vigorous enforcement of the Celler Anti- 
merger Act of 1950 in which it believed 
that Congress had clearly intended a 
more effective prohibition against merg- 
ers. As to vertical acquisitions, e.y., 
where a company buys either a source of 
supply or a distribution outlet, the Com- 
mittee suggested as a test whether the 
merger would foreclose competition by 
others in a substantial share of the mar- 
ket. In horizontal mergers between com- 
peting companies, the test suggested was 
whether the competitor lost, as a result 
of the merger, may in the context of the 
market as a whole constitute a substan- 
tial lessening of competition or tend to- 
ward monopoly. 


The report suggests that no single pat- 
tern of proof controls the legality or il- 
legality of a particular merger. There 
must be a careful examination of the cir- 
cumstances of each case to permit a rea- 
sonable conclusion as to its probable 
economic effects. In this connection the 
report sets forth a series of relevant in- 
quiries directing detailed examination in 
merger cases of the character of the ac 
quiring and the acquired company, the 
characteristics of the markets affected, 
the immediate changes in size and com- 
petitive range of the acquiring company 
the adjustments whch would have to be 
made by other companies operating it 
the same markets, and the probable long- 
yrange differences in competitive oppor: 
tunity that the merger might make for 
these other companies and those who de- 
sire to enter the business. 
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‘Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Cc olossal .....Nominal 
REANS. GuEEN 
MARYLAND 


Fey... Fr. Style, 8 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., OB. -90-.95 
No. 3038 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 2527.50 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303........1.05-1.10 
5.75-6.50 


New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.7h 


3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303..........1. 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303. 
6.50-7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 
1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 hessicea 2.30 
No. 
3 sv 
No. 10 
Cut, 
No. 
1 sv 
No. 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303. 1.30 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., §-1.25 
No. 10 6.00 
Std. Cut, No. 30% 1021.15 
5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cut, F -55-1.60 
-45-1.50 
Ex. Std., 4 1.35-1.40 
5 sv. 1,251.30 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 308.......... 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
Texas, Std. Cut, No. 303..............1.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.00-2.30 
Sm. Gr., No. ? 
No. 10 


Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 60 
No. 10. 9.50 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
1.95 
Medium 1.75 

Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308...... 1.35 

BEETS 

Mad., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 

Fey., Sliced No. 308...........0 1.15-1.20 

WISCONSES 

6.00 

fut, No. 303 .95-1.00 
No. 10 5.00 


SY. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 


Sliced 803s 

xas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.05 

No. 10 ..., 5.25 

ROTS 

s.. Faney, Diced, 

No. 10 5.00 
Fey., Diced, No. 303......... -1.00 

No. 10 5.50 


M\\ YLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... 


90-.95 
1.20-1.35 
Yo. 10 8.00-8.50 

No. 10 7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00-1.10 


No. 10 6.50 
Shoe Pee, Fey., No. 303......1.45-1.50 

8.006850 
C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 303...... 1.25-1.35 

No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Std... No, 303 1.00-1.05 

Mipwesr 


Fey., W.K. Gold., 


12 oz. vac. 


No. 303..1.15-1.224%4 


Ex. Std., No. 303 

6.00-7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.15-1.321% 

No. 7.75 
Ex. Std.. No. 808... 1.07 %-1.15 

Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02..... .85-.90 

1.25-1.32% 


PEAS 

MARYLAND ALASKAS. Nominal 

MARYLAND SWEETS 

Fey., No. 10, 3 sv 9.50 
4 sv. 8.75 

Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 0z.. wee -85-.90 
1.30-1.35 

Ste... Unar., Ne, 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 

MiIpWEst ALASKAS 

No. 10 9.25-9.65 

Ex. Std., sv.. 8 02. 
No. 303 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Standard Nominal 

Mipwesr SWEETS 

No. 303 me, 55 
No. 10 

No. 10 8.00-8.25 

No. 10 7.50-8.00 

Ex. Std., 2s sv. No. 308 ...... 1.60-1.65 

Ex, Std... 4 90 
No. 303 
No. 10 ... 7.25-7.75 

Standard Nominal 

VOTATOES, SWEET 

Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 

No. 2% 2.20-2.30 
1.80-2.00 
PUMPKIN 

Midwest. Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 5.15 

SAUERKRAU' 

Midwest, Fey.. No. 308... .92%4-.95 
No. 2 1.00-1.07% 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

+1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 

Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 6.15 

SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., .80 
No. 308 ... 1.20-1.25 
No. 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 

Ozark, Fey., No. 2™%..............1.55-1.60 

§,.25-5.50 


2M, 


4.60-5.50 

TOMATOES 
No. 303 1.30-.135 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


New York, Fey., Wh., 


1.75 75-1.80 


8.5028.75 


Ex. Std., No. 2. 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2............ 


2.50 
No. 10 9.00 

Nominal 

Calif., Fey., S.P.. No. 308............ 1.55 
No. 2 1.95 
2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.75 

1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 

1.30-1.35 
1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.75 

Fla., Std., No. 303 .15-1.20 
6.75 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 

Ind., Fey 

Ex. Std., 14 0z. (nom.)...... 

No. 10 (nom.)................11.00-12.00 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case! 

No. 10 (per doz.).. 

Md., Fey., 100/6 oz. 

TOMATO PUREE 

Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2...........00 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 

Ind., Fey., 1.045.. 

Md., Fey., 1.045 No. 1........ 90-.95 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 308...............1.3521.45 
7.50-8.00 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

9.00 

N.Y. “Apples, fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 

Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 oz.....2.70 
APRICOTS 

No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 

No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 .. 11.00 

Std., No. 2% . .2.75-2.80 
9.85-10.10 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 2.35-2.40 
No. 2 2.60-2.65 
13.25-13.50 

N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 02.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 

Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 303 2.90 
No. 2% 4.70 
No. 10 16.60 

Std., No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 

COCKTAIL 

Fey., No. 303.. 2.20 
No. 2% 3.40-3.45 
No. 10 13.00 

Choice, No. 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
12.25-12.65 

PEACHES 

Calif.. Cling, Fey., 

8021. 
No. 2% 2.90-3.00 
No. 10 10.25-10.60 


Choice, No. 503 
9.60-9.85 
Std., No. 6521.75 
No. 2% . 
No. 10 ... 


Elberta, Fey., 3.35 
2.00 

PEARS 

3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 

12.25-12.65 

Std., No. 303 2.00 
11.50-11.65 

N. W. Bartletts, No. 21%, Fey...3.85 
DO 
Standard 
No. 10, Fey. .. 13.50 
12.65 
11.55 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 2% 

No. 10 

Crushed. No. 2 
No. 2% 

No. 10 
Choice, Sl., 
No. 2% 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2............... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 

PRUNE PLUMS 

N.W., Choice, No. 2.10 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 2% 2.25 
7.75 

JUICES 
CITRUS. BLENDED 

9714-1.02% 
46 oz. 15 
4.35-4.70 


Fla., No. 2 214,-.85 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 3.90-4.10 

Vouss. Pega. 1.00 
46 oz 2.15 

ORANGE 

Fla., No. 1.10-1.25 
46 oz 2.40-2.75 
4.90-5.00 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 072. 2121 
No. 10 4.40 


TOMATO 


46 oz. 


Ind., Fey., No. 2. 
46 oz. 
No. 10 3 
Calif., NO. 1.10-1.15 
46 oz. 2.35-2.421% 
4.75-4.90 


FISH 


SALMON-—-PER CASE 


Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 28.00-29.00 
17.09-18.50 
P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.00 
16.50-17.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.00 
(nom.) 15.00-16.00 
16.50-17.50 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—Per CAsE 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless........... 6.75-7.00 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 
TUNA—Psr CASE 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s... 

Fey., Light Meat, 

Grated 


--12.75-16, 00 


8.25 


22.35 
1.2214-1.30 
> = 
GRAPEFRUIT 
| 
No. 
No. 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Used Canning and Frozen Food Machinery. 
Write for complete list. Send list of machinery you have to sell. 
Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Boilers available for prompt shipment; 
also one Rotary Drum Dryer suitable for drying canning house 
waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: 
CHesapeake 3-6506. 


FOR SALE—Used Battle Creek 46 model Wrapping Machine; 
handles package size 1145” x 5%” x 4”, 1%” x 5%” x 4”, 
2%” x 91%” x 5%”. Weatherbee Frosted Foods, P. O. Box 3971, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—1 Farrar & Treft 150 H/P Water Leg Boiler 
125 lb. pressure; 1 Drave-Doyle Steam Pump; 2 Worthington 
Steam Pumps; 1 Electric Sewage Pump 4”; 350’ - 2” Plastic 
Pipe; 1 - 25 H/P Westinghouse Electric Motor 1760 RPM 3- 
phase, 60 cycle, 220/440 Volt; 1 No. 10 AB Cooker, capacity 500 
cans; 1 Ayars Tomato Washer; 1 Hot Water Tomato Scalder and 
Controls; 200’ Rapid-Standard Rollers; 1 Stevedore Jr. Rapid- 
Standard; 1 No. 10 Kyler Labeler; 1 No. 10 Kyler Boxer for hot 
cans; 1 No. 10 P.D.S. Closing Mochine; 1 No. 10 Exhaust Box; 
1 Ayars Filler No. 10 beans or tomatoes; 1 Link Belt Peeling 
Table, capacity 100 peelers; 1 No. 10 Can Straightener; 2 Skin 
Pumps; 3 sets Detecto Grading Scales; 170 - 16 qt. Aluminum 
Buckets; 150 Aluminum Pans. Charles Jarrell Co., Hillsboro, Md. 
Phone: Hillsboro 4422. 


FOR SALE—(3) 50 gal. St. St. Jacketed Tilt Kettles; (30) 
Stainless Steel Tanks from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; (10) Cop- 
per Tanks 1463 gal. to 2800 gal. sizes, from closed distillery; 
(20) Welded Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mummut Lining 
from closed breweries; Elgin Twin Piston Filler; Fitzpatrick 
Stainless Steel Comminuting Machines, Models D, D6 & F. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Waukesha Power Unit Model VKF #7516. 
Walton Warner, Lineboro, Md. Phone: Hamp. 7031. 


FOR SALE—Complete Pumpkin Line including Langsenkamp 
Washer, Langsenkamp Cutter, Boss Cutter, Diamond Tool 
Wilter, Sprague Sells Press, Langsenkamp Finisher, and 
Sprague Sells Finisher. Capacity 12 tons hour. Adv. 55141, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 new Model B-25 Vacuum Pump, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co., Holyoke, Massachusetts, 6 x 6 - 8 x 5, 
Serial #151-253, special valve, V belt drive and motor sheave. 
Seabrook Farms Co., Bridgeton, N. J. Phone: Bridgeton 9-1880. 


FOR SALE—1 Rotary Lye Peeler, like new condition; 2 Food 
Machinery Continuous Carborundum Vegetable Peeler, like new; 
1 Rotary Vegetable Washer, good operating condition; 1 5-pocket 
— Tomato Filler, good condition. Adv, 55151, The Canning 

rade. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Tomato Juice Line, capacity 9 tons of tomatoes 
per hour: Robins No. 2 Washer & Soak Tank; Farquhar Sorting 
(14’) and Trimming (37’) Tables; C-R Tomato Chopper Model 
CB 6, with Pump; FMC Juice Extractor No. 75; FMC Four Unit 
Pasteurizer with Taylor Controls; Ayars 24-pocket SS Juice 
Filler for No. 2’s and 46 oz. cans; (2) Am. Machine Co. Spinner 
Coolers 86’ and 82’ long. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Balti- 
more 11, Md. Phone: CHesapeake 3-6505. 


FOR SALE—1 Combination Soak Tank and Rod Washer for 
tomatoes; 1 Farquhar Combination 14’ 36” wide 3” diam. Roller 
Inspection Table, with 50’ five belt Trimming Section; 1 CRCO 
Model CB-6 Chopper Pump; 1 FMC Model 75 Juice Extractor; 
1 FMC Combination Four Section Preheater, Pasteurizer, Hold- 
ing and Cooling; 1 Ayars 24 pocket Juice Filler; 2 Pack-Rite 
Spinner Coolers. W. T. Howeth, P. O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 


FOR SALE —1 Taylor Recording Thermometer practically 
new, used one season, complete with 10 ft. Tubing, 12” Charts, 
24 hour mechanism; 1 Knapp Hand Operated Boxer for No. 2 
cans; 1 Buck Bean Snipper complete with Picking Belt; 1 
Worthing Duplex Steam Pump, 5%4x3%x5. Ridge Canning 
Co., Glassboro, N. J. 


FOR SALE—3 Crate Retorts; Electric Harnischfeger Hoist; 
10 Pocket Ayars Filler; Huntley Cleaner; FMC Tenderometer; 
Scott Rod Washer and Return Water Reels; FMC Round and 
Cloverleaf Grader Reels; FMC Unscrambler with Crate Dump 
and Take Away Elevator; No. 303 Adjustable Kyler Labeling 
Machine; No. 10 Kyler Non-adjustable Labeling Machine; TUC 
Huskers; TUC Cutters with feed machines; FMC Corn Pickers; 
Underwood Bookkeeping Machine; Motors, regular and gear 
reduction; Valves; other miscellaneous canning equipment. For 
prices and information write: Knellsville Canning Co., Inc., Port 
Washington, Wis. 


FMC quote you from the biggest stock in the Food Equipment 
Industry. What do you need? Free engineering suggestions 
offered! A square city block, filled with choice equipment. Park 
right on our premises. Fred R. Firstenberg, Pres., First 
Machinery Corp., 209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—14 Quart Aluminum Buckets. State price and 
condition in first letter. L. H. Moore Canning Co., Box 1711, 
McAllen, Tex. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, RENT, OR LEASE—Large Tomato Canning 
Plant in Central Indiana; selling due to illness. Well equipped. 
For further information write: Adv. 5501, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Located in growing Southwest City a U. S. in- 
spected Meat Canning Plant, in a building adjoining a modern 
canning line for spinach and greens, also dry line. Central retort 
room cares for both operations. Located on railroad spur. Splen- 
did labor situation. All buildings masonry. Adv. 55125, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cannery, all modern plant. A well organized 
company in continuous operation for 45 years; shows excellent 
past record with still better future; 45 acres land, 36 acres 
under cultivation; R. R. siding; low freight rates; complete fac- 
tory with labor-saving machinery and equipment; substanti:!l 
warehouse; large cattle barn; trucks, tractors, etc.; have amp/e 
water, good sewage disposal; accounts number some of the bes‘; 
pack vegetables under own labels, also under private labels; 
located in Southeastern Pennsylvania, edge of thriving tow, 
large farming community; owner passed away; widow wishcs 
to sell; reasonable price. E. M. Koryta Co., 819 National City 
Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Fagen YOUR EQUIPMENT DOLLAR buys more right now! Let 
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